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BLACKFRIARS 


COMMENTARY 


HEALTH AND FreepoM. When the National Health Service was 
introduced in 1948 there were many prophecies of the servitude 
into which medicine was sure to be sold. Even the gloomiest 
critics could not have guessed at the ultimate cost of the Service, 
with hospital beds needing up to £30 a week to be maintained 
and a vast administrative machine rivalling the Civil Service itself 
in its bureaucratic complexity. But criticism of method and 
finance should not overshadow a judgment on what was in- 
tended and indeed achieved to remove the crippling fear of illness 
as a constant threat to the security of the family. That at least 
has disappeared, and it should not be beyond the wit of men of 
good will to preserve the Service itself while diminishing its 
rigidity. The need now is to scrutinize the experience of nine 
years not only in terms of administrative costs (important though 
that must be) but in terms of the individual patient’s true function. 
For the patient has a function, passive though it be as he lies 
helpless in bed or hopeless in the unending queues of the out- 
patients’ department or the doctor’s waiting room. Too often the 
theorists of social medicine seem to envisage the patient as the raw 
material which the Health Service uses. But patients are persons, 
not embodiments of disease. They are meant to be free and 
responsible and medicine is meant to restore them-not merely to 
mobility but to their place as happy and human beings within the 
society to which they belong. In this issue of BLACKFRIARS three 
doctors and an anatomist discuss some aspects of this problem: 
they assert, from their different standpoints, the essential truth 
that a conviction about man and his nature is the first thing 
that matters and must provide the criterion by which any 
system of medicine must be judged. 


Tue Aquinas Centre. The autumn programme of the Aquinas 
Centre is now ready and copies may be obtained from the 
Warden. Of special interest to readers of the journal will be the 
BLACKrriars afternoon to be held on Saturday, December 14. 
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TELEOLOGY AND THE ANATOMIST: I! 
BERNARD TOWERS 


O some, no doubt, the two terms that constitute the 

title of this paper will seem to make strange bedfellows. 

Teleology, one might think, is a curious speculative 
anachronism, a remnant of a long outworn system of meta- 
physics, the discipline that it has been the fashion, at least until 
recently, in philosophical circles in this country to decry as 
meaningless vapourings on an unknown and in essence unkne«- 
able theme. In complete contrast to this speculative science of 
abstraction, anatomy, one might think, is essentially of the earth, 
earthy. It is unhappily true that many otherwise intelligent and 
well-informed members of academic circles still look upon 
anatomical science as one that of set purpose limits and confines 
itself to studies in the mortuary, describing in ever more bewilder- 
ing detail the relationships one to another of the myriad structures 
that comprise the embalmed human corpse. Such descriptive 
study is not, of course, without its own intrinsic interest and value 
— ‘know thyself’ has from time immemorial been the maxim 
that points the way to the beginning of wisdom, and no one can 
deny his body a significant place in the constitution of whatever 
it is one calls ‘oneself’. But if pure description of the details of the 
inner recesses of the human body were all that constituted 
anatomy, as some of those not engaged in it still seem to suppose, 
then such a study, exercising the essentially sub-human faculties 
of visual perception and memory-storing, would lead inevitably 
to intellectual stagnation; being devoid of theoretical and experi- 
mental content it would not indeed even warrant the dignity of 
the name of science. This sort of anatomy, it is true, was pursued 
with great vigour in the Scottish schools of the nineteenth 
century, and if continental anatomists paid little heed to this local 
phenomenon, it did have a lamentable if temporary effect in 
England and the Commonwealth; so much so that a Professor of 
Anatomy said, in a University Address in Adelaide in 1923, that 


1 A paper read to the Cambridge University History and Philosophy of Science Club on 
March 4, 1957. 
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‘Of all the members of this little community less is expected of 
the Professor of Anatomy than of anyone else. He is not expected 
to be a scholar, he need not be a philosopher, or one erudite, or 
deeply versed in any branch of abstract learning. So long as he is 
acquainted with the structure of the human body, as a cabman 
knows the streets of the city in which he plies for hire, and can 
impart some of this familiarity to his students, but little more is 
asked of him.’2 Now most emphatically this cabman qualification 
was not always the only one required of anatomists, and the last 
thirty or more years have seen something of a return in this country 
to the original concept as to what anatomy really is. There was 
a time, in fact, well on into the nineteenth century, when anatomy 
was a towering scientific discipline, the central pillar of the 
Faculty of Medicine which itself is by many centuries the oldest 
of all the scientific faculties in the universities of Western Europe. 
It would be true to say that the seeds of virtually all the modern 
biological sciences were contained originally within the one 
discipline, anatomy, and that it is the anatomist who has given 
birth to each in turn of the main biological disciplines, zoology 
(comparative anatomy), pathology (morbid anatomy), and 
physiology (functional anatomy). 

The second half of the twentieth century seems likely to see 
the increasing development of a synthesis of the biological sciences, 
and the question is, which of the present specialties is to constitute 
the central discipline of the New Biology. Recently a claim has 
been made by Professor Baldwin the biochemist that his own 
subject should provide ‘a reunification of the biologies’, as he 
puts it.3 Well, biochemistry is an obvious claimant, and the 
professor’s hopes may well be fulfilled. But I think I am on far 
firmer ground, and not only because much more firmly rooted in 
history, in suggesting that, in fact, at the centre of the forthcoming 
synthesis there will be found the anatomist, paterfamilias of 
his family of biology, now having gathered together again all his 
many scientific offspring. The logic of this development of the 
future is not hard to seek. It was not without reason that anatomy 
was the first of the biological disciplines, nor that it has been so 
prolific of others. The first thing that must be done in any 


2 F. Wood-Jones, address on ‘Anatomy and a Life Principle’, printed in a volume entitled 
Life and Living (London, Kegan Paul, 1939), p. 111. 
3 In What is Science, edited by J. R. Newman. (London, Gollancz, 1957.) 
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scientific enquiry (at least in the science of the macrocosm) is to 
discover and describe what it is one is studying, and so far as 
animals including man are concerned this means anatomy in the 
strict sense. But such analysis of the physical make-up of man and 
other creatures is clearly shot through with questions of a truly 
scientific nature as to the causes of the features described. The 
modern anatomist is drawing new strength from his ancient roots, 
established long before the fragmentation and specialization of the 
biological sciences in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and he is actively preparing for the new era. Research subjects 
today are legion in schools of anatomy. A recent survey in 
American schools4 enquired as to what constituted the major and 
the minor research-interests of the members of the schools. Of 
ninety Schools of Anatomy, the following listed these subjects 
as being of major interest to their groups: cytology (studies of the 
cell) 52 per cent, electron microscopy 23 per cent, tissue-culture 
22 per cent, histochemistry 53 per cent, radiobiology 23 per cent, 
embryology 44 per cent, experimental embryology 38 per cent, 
physical anthropology 18 per cent, morphology 47 per cent, 
experimental morphology 33 per cent, endocrinology $3 per cent, 
neuro-anatomy 74 per cent, neuro-physiology 40 per cent. 
Sceptics and unkind critics will say that anatomists are interested 
in all these subjects because there is no longer any intrinsic 
scientific interest in their own. But what in fact is happening in 
anatomy today is biological synthesis with a vengeance, and an 
air of confidence is everywhere manifest. Meetings such as the 
quinquennial International Anatomical Congress are from this 
point of view alone amongst the most exciting biological 
gatherings available today. 

If then I have by now convinced the reader of the significance 
of the second of the two terms in my title, and of the interest of 
the modern anatomist in many if not all of biological problems, 
what now are we to make of ‘teleology’: The word is usually 
taken to imply ‘design and purpose’ in the universe, and for very 
many years in scientific circles the term was, and often still is, 
a term simply of abuse. To be accused of advancing a ‘teleological 
argument’ is often to be judged in orthodox circles to be guilty 
of some heinous crime. This was why E. S. Russell, whenever he 
4 The Teaching of Anatomy and Anthropology in Medical Education. (Chicago: Association of 

American Medical Colleges, 1956.) 
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gave expression to his rather daring views about what he calls 
‘The Directiveness of Organic Activities’, found it necessary to 
introduce his thesis with an apologetic phrase such as ‘at the risk 
of being labelled a teleologist’.5 So too the late Professor Wood- 
Jones, who was in some ways one of the more outstanding 
amongst British anatomists of this century, says with regard to 
his main thesis in his book Design and Purpose, ‘From most it is 
almost certain to receive condemnation as representing an 
out-of-date harking back to the natural theology of Paley and the 
days of the outworn doctrines of teleology’. Again, the same 
author, in Habit and Heritage (1943), quoted a review in the 
Journal of Anatomy in which the reviewer says he ‘believes such 
teleological approach to be sterile’ (this being on the question, 
essentially, of the inheritance of acquired characters). Wood- 
Jones comments:7 “The word “teleology” has been for so long a 
term employed to connote everything that is misguided, old- 
fashioned and stupid in the interpretation of nature’s happenings, 
that by now, after near a century of this usage, it has somewhat 
lost its sting, and it is almost refreshing to meet it again in 1942 
employed as a stigma of the unpardonable sin’. Now if emotive 
expressions such as these are to be bandied about by scientists it is 
clear that we shall here be swimming (or drowning) in pretty hot 
water. Let us look at what teleology actually means. 

To most people it means Archdeacon Paley, that eighteenth- 
century divine whose book entitled Natural Theology; or, 
Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of The Deity, collected from 
the Appearances of Nature had such a remarkable effect, mostly as I 
believe for ill, on the development of a proper understanding of 
these problems. Paley’s argument was that all things in nature 
but especially living creatures were designed in the greatest detail 
by an omnipotent Designer in much the same way that all the 
complex parts of a watch are designed by the watchmaker. 
Paley was struck, as every observer of living things must be 
struck, by the phenomenon of ‘relation’ as he called it, what 
today in a somewhat different sense we call ‘adaptation’: every 
organism seems to be adapted in its physical make-up to the 
particular environment in which it lives. This suggests at first sight 
5 E.S. Russell, The Directiveness of Organic Activities (Cambridge University Press, 1945), 


p. 3. 
6 F. Wood-Jones, Design and Purpose (London, Kegan Paul, 1942), p. 75. 
7 F. Wood-Jones, Habit and Heritage (London, Kegan Paul, 1943), pp. 57, 58. 
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that there is a most intricate and beautiful design manifesting itself 
everywhere in the quite remarkable mutual ‘fitness’ observed 
between organisms of widely differing kinds and their respective 
environments. Paley saw everything in these terms, and sometimes 
the argument seems somewhat strained today. So, for instance, 
he describes the eyes of the mole, eyes which today we call 
‘degenerate’ and which we think are degenerating because this 
particular organ of perception no longer has survival-value to a 
creature that has taken to burrowing its way through the ground 
and which lives in almost perpetual darkness. Paley sees mstead 
evidence of the wisdom of Providence, that has given eyes to the 
creature but has caused them to be sunk deep in the head and 
covered over with skin ‘in order that’ they should not be damaged 
by the earth in the process of burrowing. He even says8 that it is 
the eyes which ‘I have always most admired in the mole’, and 
when he asks what it was that brought together eyes like these 
and feet designed for burrowing in the ground, he answers:9 ‘that 
which brought together the barrel, the chain, and the fusee, in a 
watch; design’. Such design as this is what many people still under- 
stand by teleology. But let us look at the word a little more closely. 

The first part of the word is derived from the Greek réAos 
which means ‘end’ or, in the adjectival form, ‘final’. Now in 
Aristotle’s analysis of nature, there were four conditions con- 
sidered to be necessary before anything at all could ‘be’. Each 
of these four conditions he called aria and it has been most 
unfortunate that this word has traditionally been translated as 
‘cause’. The word ‘cause’ has got a very restricted meaning 
today, and a much better rendering for modern ears of what 
Aristotle meant by aitia would be ‘reason’ or ‘condition’. 
There are then four conditions which must be present if anything 
is to exist, and these are termed the material, formal, efficient and 
final ‘causes’ or ‘conditions’. W. D. Ross, the Aristotelian scholar, 
comments!9 that of these four only the efficient and the final 
‘answer to the natural meaning of cause in English’ because, he 
says, these are ‘the two external conditions which naturally suggest 
themselves, the efficient cause or vis a tergo, and the final cause or 
vis a fronte’. Now it seems to me probable that, for most people, 


8 W. Paley, Natural Theology, sixteenth edition (London, 1819), p. 243. 


9 Op. cit., p. 244. 
10 Aristotle (London, Methuen, 4th Edition, 1945), p. 73- 
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the word ‘cause’ could only be properly applied to the former, the 
efficient, which precedes in time the effect one is considering. 
The word ‘cause’ has, for modern ears, undoubted temporal 
overtones. I suspect that to most people the idea of a vis a fronte, 
of something in the future being a ‘cause’ of some process now in 
operation, would seem a contradiction in terms. Whereas it 
does not, perhaps, seem quite so patently absurd if we speak of a 
final ‘reason’ or ‘condition’ for things. In fact, if specific causes 
produce specific effects, then somehow the effect is inherent and 
‘anticipated’ in the preceding causal network. Aristotle’s analysis 
here provided for medieval philosophers the fundamental basis 
for belief in the existence of order in the universe, that presupposi- 
tion which all scientists make before setting out on a programme 
of research: the assumption that all is not chaos, that = are 
regularities to be observed and laws to be discovered. As to 
Aristotle’s two other ‘conditions’, the material ‘cause’ is the very 
stuff of which things are made, and the formal ‘cause’, at least in 
the elaboration of Aristotle’s philosophy achieved by the medieval 
schoolmen, is the ‘principle of organization’ of the ‘stuff’, the 
organization which determines that it is what it is and not some- 
thing else. Perhaps one of the reasons for the current revival of 
this philosophy of ‘hylemorphism’ is that it clearly suits so well the 
modern physical analysis of all things in the universe in terms of 
‘energy’ (the matter or stuff) and its ‘organization’ (or form). 

Dr Needham, in his analysis in 1931 of this and other philoso- 
phies as they relate to the causal factors involved in the develop- 
ment of embryos, says: ‘In Harvey’s thought the four causes 
were still supreme; his De Generatione Animalium is deeply con- 
cerned with the unravelling of the causes which must collaborate 
in producing the finished embryo. But the end of their domination 
was at hand. . . . Bacon demonstrated that from a scientific point 
of view the final cause was a useless conception; recourse to it as 
an explanation of any phenomenon might be of value in meta- 
physics, but was pernicious in science, since it closed the way at 
once for further experiments. To say that embryonic develop- 
ment took the course it did because the process was drawn on by 


a pulling force, by the idea of the perfect adult animal!1, might 


11 I must here interject to observe that this is only one of the many meanings that have 
given to the word telos—indeed, as here expressed, the notion is not Aristotelian 
but Platonic, which is a very different outlook indeed. 
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be an explanation of interest to the metaphysician, but as it could 
lead to no fresh experiments, it was nothing but a nuisance to the 
man of science. Later on, it became clear also that the final cause 
was irrelevant in science owing to its inexpressibility in terms of 
measurable entities. From these blows the final cause never 
recovered.’ 12 

Dr Needham perhaps took too sanguine a view (for his purposes) 
of the death of teleology in science. Previously in 1882 Dr Ogle, 
in a brilliant introduction to his translation of Aristotle, On the 
Parts of Animals, described the very beginnings of the conflict 
between the teleologists and the mechanists as they came eventu- 
ally to be called. Aristotle of course was the teleologist, arguing 
against that distinguished predecessor of nineteenth-century 
materialists, Democritus. Aristotle argued that the mechanist 
view, accounting for everything on the basis only of matter and 
chance, was inadequate as an explanation of things. He persistently 
maintained that, as well as material and efficient ‘causes’, the 
formal and the final were also necessary. For Aristotle not one 
could be dispensed with; and no single one or combination of 
two or three of his airia: constituted by themselves an adequate 
explanation of anything. All four are always essential. But it is 
certainly true that in developing his argument against the material- 
ists he was given to stressing the final cause more than the 
others. And, further, his habit of citing biological structures to 
illustrate his argument led him often away from the central 
truth of his own position. Thus he acquired a ‘bad’ reputation 
amongst scientists of the last three centuries, a reputation which is 
largely unjustified from both the scientific and the philosophical 
points of view. Dr Ogle comments!3 on this battle between 
Aristotle and Democritus: ‘So began, and so was carried on, that 
venerable strife, which ever since has divided thinking men into 
two factions, and which still, though twenty centuries have 
passed away, is fought with unchanged weapons, and with 
increasing bitterness, and in which neither side has ever succeeded 
in reducing an opponent to submission, while each has never 
failed to claim complete victory.’ Dr Needham, then, was not 
the first, in 1931, to think or hope that the theory of final causes 
had died the death in biological science. But if it had indeed died 


12 J. Needham, Chemical Embryology (Cambridge University Press, 1931), p. 12. 
13 W. Ogle, Ed. Aristotle on the Parts of Animals (London, Kegan Paul, 1882), Intro., p. iii. 
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by then, it had taken an unconscionable time about it, and since 
1931 it has undergone a remarkable resurrection. In recent years, 
while there has been no lack of publications written by orthodox 
‘mechanists’, there has also been a veritable spate of books by 
eminent biologists in which the concept of teleology has been 
re-introduced into the very centre of the science. However, as we 
shall see, there are a number of different ways in which different 
authors have used the concept of teleology. This seems to me to 
be one of the major sources of confusion about it, a confusion 
which I hope we can go some way towards clearing up. 

We have already mentioned books by E. S. Russell and Wood- 
Jones. As long ago as 1913 there appeared that most remarkable 
work, The Fitness of the Environment, by L. J. Henderson. The 
author concludes his argument as follows,!4 ‘In short, our new 
teleology cannot have originated in or through mechanism, but it 
is a necessary and pre-established associate of mechanism. Matter 
and energy have an original property, assuredly not by chance, 
which organizes the universe in space and time.’ In 1942 Sir 
D’Arcy Thompson, in the second edition of his book, Growth 
and Form, says,15 “Time out of mind it has been by way of the 
“final cause’, by the teleological concept of end, of purpose or of 
“design”, in one of its many forms (for its moods are many) that 
men have been chiefly wont to explain the phenomena of the 
living world; and it will be so while men have eyes to see and 
ears to hear withal’; and, lest we think this an expression simply 
of the frailty of the human mind, he later says (op. cit., p. 7): ‘Still 
all the while, like warp and woof, mechanism and teleology are 
interwoven together, and we must not cleave to the one nor 
despise the other; for their union is rooted in the very nature of 
totality.’ 

H. J. Muller, in a significant volume entitled Science and 
Criticism: the Humanist Tradition in Contemporary Thought, pub- 
lished in 1943, says,16 ‘ “Purpose” is not imported into nature, 
and need not be puzzled over as a strange or divine something 
else that gets inside and makes life go; it is no more an added 
force than mind is something in addition to brain. It is simply 
implicit in the fact of organization, and it is to be studied rather 


14 New York, Macmillan, 1913, p. 307. 
15 Cambridge University Press, 1942, p. 4. 
16 New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, p. 109. 
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than admired or “‘explained”.’ This is pure Thomism, though I 
am sure the author would be surprised if he knew. 

R.S. Lillie, in General Biology and Philosophy of Organism, says, 17 
‘The tendency, which still lingers in scientific circles, to deny 
that teleology exists as an effective factor in nature, or to sub- 
ordinate it completely to purely physical factors, is largely a 
survival of the Laplacean or Victorian belief in the completeness 
and all-sufficiency of physical methods of explanation’. But 
Lillie’s view, in contrast to Muller’s, is essentially dualist, because 
he thinks of the ‘end’ in terms of a ‘preconceived plan’ as he puts 
it; preconceived not, it is true, in the mind of an omnipotent 
watchmaker (though Lillie would probably allow for this too), 
but rather preconceived in the psyche of living organisms them- 
selves. New ideas, or ‘blue-prints for action’, are supposed to 
crop up from time to time in the history of the evolution of 
species as the result of psychic events (ideas) in the organism. 
These ‘blue-prints’ then, in Lillie’s view, are carried into pro- 
duction as in a factory according to what Lillie conceives of as 
mechanistic causality. Eventually, therefore, when the processes 
are repeated, they are thought to lose their teleological content. 
Thus he says (op. cit., p. 129), ‘But in order that any preconceived 
plan, having at first only a mental existence, should have this 
result, two conditions are required. First, the plan itself must have 
a sufficient defimiteness and persistence; and second, its presence 
must in some way influence the course of the physical action 
without infringing the general physical conditions always present, 
such as those defined in the laws of energy. The first requirement 
is the general one of stable factors in all events. The second 
requirement presents an especially difficult problem, i.e. of how 
psychical factors can have a directive influence on physical events; 
here we have the essential problem of teleology, and I know of no 
way to make this problem entirely simple or easy.’ But he 
eventually concludes that ‘the ultimate locus of psychical control, 
in the psychophysical system which is the living organism, is 
sittated internally to or behind the elementary physical events 
(ultimately quantum transfers) which determine the direction of 
action in the physical field’. Now obviously this is a different sort 
of teleology from that of Muller. Muller in fact protests against 
this dualist form of thinking in the following terms (op. cit., 
17 Chicago, University of Chicago, Press, 1945, p. 125. 
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p. 106): ‘Their’ (biologists’) ‘thinking was long distracted by such 


antitheses as heredity versus environment, structure versus func- 
tion, teleology versus causation—antitheses that do not exist in 
nature but only in our ways of describing nature, and that as 
subjects of debate are about as pointless as the question of which 
came first, the chicken or the egg. And behind all such purely 
verbal issues was the flat opposition between vitalists and mech- 
anists. The vitalists insisted that some altogether new principle— 
an entelechy, an élan vital—was necessary to explain life; the 
mechanists insisted that the principles of physics were not only 
adequate but essential. Both tended to lose sight of the living 
organism in their logical dispute over explanation. Both could 
have profited by the common sense of William Hunter in the 
eighteenth century: “Some physiologists will have it that the 
stomach is a mill, others that it is a fermenting vat, others again 
that it is a stew-pan; but, in my view of the matter, it is neither 
a mill, a fermenting vat nor a stew-pan but a stomach, gentlemen, 
a stomach”.’ I might perhaps be forgiven for pointing out that 
William Hunter was an anatomist of the original school! 


(To be concluded) 





— 
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PSYCHOLOGY—AN ALIBI FOR SIN?! 
E. B. Strauss 


could best be tackled by the psychiatrist, the lawyer, the 

philosopher or the moral theologian, for it seems to me that it 
is only the old question of determinism versus free will over again, 
even if it is presented in somewhat modern dress. Therefore, to 
prevent the discussion developing on too abstract lines, may I 
assume that free will can never be proved philosophically, any 
more than can the existence of God, for instance; but that, unless 
it be admitted as a valid operative factor in the human situation, 
the whole debate would become woolly: 

Our Common Law depends entirely on the axiomatic accep- 
tance of the principle which accords a large measure of freedom of 
choice in matters of conduct to adult members of society not 
deemed to be insane or grossly mentally defective. 

Is the whole applecart to be upset because certain psychologists 
of the unconscious come along and say that our behaviour is 
ineluctably determined by the emotionally significant experiences 
occurring in the first four years of lite: In other words, is the 
modern psychiatrist, especially the psychiatrist with a psycho- 
analytical bias, undermining society by destroying man’s belief 
in his capacity for making moral choices? Or is he perhaps to be 
regarded as an angel of enlightenment bearing a new concept of 
justice by relieving man of an intolerable and crippling load of 
guilt which he has carried unnecessarily over the millenia of his 
organized existence? It seems to me that both points of view have 
something to be said for them; nor are they necessarily mutually 
contradictory. 

In order to clarify our ideas, it is important from the start to 
understand what is meant by the term ‘psychological determinism’. 
Is there in point of fact so much difference between psychological 
determinism and other factors which, as would be universally 
accorded, limit the operation of free choice? Let us, therefore, 
now consider some of these forms of ‘determinism’, if you agree 


I WONDER whether the subject which is under discussion 


t A paper read at a meeting of the ‘51 Society’ in Manchester on February 26, 1957, 
and subsequently broadcast in the North of England Home Service of the B.B.C. 
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to the term, starting with bodily or ‘somatic’ determinants or 
possible determinants of behaviour-patterns. If my brain-cells 
become infected with the micro-organism responsible for 
syphilis, I may become grossly deluded, forgetful and irrespon- 
sible and commit anti-social acts arising from the resultant patho- 
logical world-picture. Clearly moral responsibility is from the 
forensic point of view very greatly reduced. 

If I harbour a certain type of gene, inevitably by the time I 
reach my forties or even earlier I begin to exhibit involuntary 
movements resembling those occurring in St Vitus’ Dance, and 
my mental faculties deteriorate eventually to the level of im- 
becility or idiocy. This is an example of genetic determinism. 

If I belong to a society which believes it to be right and proper 
to bury aged parents alive and execute a ritual dance over the 
grave, my behaviour will be the result of cultural determinism. 

If from an early age, I am apprenticed, as it were, to a modern 
Mr Fagin, I will pick pockets with a good conscience and be 
mainly concerned with my professional efficiency. This would 
be an example of psychological determinism, my reactions 
having been over-influenced by the psychological environment 
of my formative years. 

No one would dispute these various types of determinism; and 
there are many others. The only novel element introduced into 
the situation by Freud, Jung and other psychopathologists of 
genius is the assertion that many of these psychological deter- 
minants are unconscious. Nevertheless, it cannot be asserted 
categorically that moral choice is inevitably destroyed thereby. 

I may, for example, have a psychologically determined fear 
of heights, combined with a desire to precipitate myself from on 
high, but whether I in fact destroy myself in that way, so long, 
that is, as I remain merely neurotic rather than positively insane, 
depends on my choice. Moreover, many of the psychological 
explanations of conduct put forward by enthusiasts are highly 
speculative and debatable; nor are they necessarily explanatory 
in a causal sense. At their best, they establish part-causes only, in 
so far as they can disclose previously unconscious psychological 
antecedents. Good hypotheses are always spoilt by enthusiasts. 
Thus, if a psychiatrist were to get up in court and state under 
oath that John Smith is not responsible for having set fire to 
Farmer Giles’s haystack because he (John Smith) was rejected as a 
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child by his overstrict father who was identified unconsciously 


with Farmer Giles, he (the psychiatrist) would be doing his kind 
of psychiatry a disservice and at the same time would bring the 
whole of psychiatry into disrepute. What psychiatry can do— 
and, with increasing knowledge, will be able to do more and 
more efficiently—is to help to establish to what extent free 
choice, and hence moral responsibility, are limited by such 
antecedent factors. Nor must it be forgotten, as I have already 
indicated, that it is not only psychological antecedents which 
must be taken into account when assessing moral responsibility 
in the case of anti-social acts. Thus a man, in one of his recurrent 
fits of violent rage, inadvertently kills his wife. These fits of rage, 
combined with severe headaches and epileptiform attacks, 
followed a severe head-injury sustained some years previously— 
somatic or bodily determinism. Again, a woman gasses her two 
children and attempts suicide by the same method, influenced 
by the melancholic delusion that life is so awful that it would be 
wrong for her to allow her children to continue to face its horrors. 
This was not her first attack of melancholia which had come on 
out of the blue, let us say. This would be a case of the operation 
of constitutional determinism. 

It is clear, then, that, if a psychiatrist can soberly and scientifi- 
cally indicate the various ways in which the operation of free 
choice may be restricted, thereby limiting moral responsibility, 
he is performing a useful service. He can help a judge or magis- 
trate—or, in the case of a capital offence, a jury—to decide as to 
the best and most equitable method of disposal: should the man 
be sent to a mental hospital, sentenced to imprisonment, placed 
on probation, or disposed of in another way, both with regard to 
the best interests of society and the offender himself? On the 
other hand, if half-baked psychological theories are so influencing 
the climate of modern thought as to lead men and women to 
think that they are the sports of fate in one form or another, 
psychological medicine, with which these wild theories may 
well come to be identified in the public mind, may be deemed to 
be mischievous. In any case, however, any scientific discipline 
which helps to reveal the hidden sources of human behaviour in 
relation to society, leads in the long run to enlightened under- 
standing and sympathy and discourages smugness, self-righteous- 
ness and brutal intolerance. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR 
K. F. M. Poe 


IME and again the question is discussed whether the age 
of the Family Doctor, as our forebears knew him, has 


passed. Many seem to think it has. Many blame the 
National Health Service, under which, they hold, this relation- 
ship of the patient to the doctor—as to the friend, philosopher and 
medical adviser to the family—is no longer possible. Others seem 
to think that the progress of science has brought a progress in 
medical treatment which does away with this approach to 
doctoring, which they consider outmoded. “Make available to 
each and all the latest discoveries, under the most scientific control 
and in the most hygienic surroundings’ is their slogan. The 
sponsors of this approach cry out for health centres, for group 
practices with rotas based on them, and for all the trimmings of 
a miniature hospital to be provided in all such little units. “The 
Doctors say’, no longer “My Doctor says’, is what one can hear 
more and more when patients discuss their ailments with others. 
Depersonalization of medical practice is a direct result of this 
tendency, praised by some and deplored by others. 

To my mind there is much good in both ideas. We need both 
the personal and the scientific approach in the Family Doctor. 
Happily I feel certain that they do not éxclude each other, that a 
synthesis of all that is best in each is possible and is even now on 
its way. 

The swing of the pendulum has become proverbial. It is 
something of this that we are witnessing at this present time. The 
period in which medicine was regarded as a more or less pure 
science, when patients wished to consult directly specialists in the 
various fields and either ignored the general practitioner or made 
use of him simply as a sort of traffic policeman to direct them to 
the various out-patients departments, is swiftly passing as more 
and more people realize that there is always a border country 
between the fields of the different specialists which would 
become a no-man’s land but for the general practitioner. A 
Spanish proverb, quoted by Albert Niedermeyer,! runs: ‘If you 
1 Medical Ethics, by Albert Niedermeyer (Herder, Vienna, 1954), p. 170. 
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have one doctor you have a whole one. If you have two doctors 
you have two half-doctors. If you have more than two then you 
have none.’ This expresses only the negative aspect of what is 
lost to the patient when the general practitioner is left out. 
Something much more than this is coming to the fore now. 
Today a new conception of the importance of the general prac- 
titioner is appearing or, rather, an old conception is being 
revived. 

The psychosomatic character of disease was taken for granted 
in the old days as a matter of course. Later this concept was 
submerged and forgotten in the mechanistic era of medicine 
until psychosomatic diseases were re-discovered as a matter of 
science by psychiatrists of the more modern school. Their treat- 
ment by psychiatrists became the modern trend, the fashion, of 
the last years of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
century. This was the first step towards the re-discovery of the 
body-soul unity of man, which gradually but steadily led to the 
realization that there is not one group of psychosomaiic illnesses, 
but that all health and all disease are necessarily psychosomatic. 
This being so, only selected cases are found to belong to the realm 
of the specialist, who has often been defined humorously but 
correctly as ‘one who knows more and more about less and less’, 
a definition which applies as much to the psychiatrist as to any 
other specialist. The general practitioner now comes into his 
own once more as the one who looks after the whole man and 
his worries. Once more the medical practitioner has to be the 
friend, philosopher and medical adviser to his patients if he is to 
fulfil his task. He has regained his importance on a plane even 
higher than before. With the advances in medical science he must 
more than ever be conversant with the scientific aspect of 
medicine. Moreover, the excessive materialism of our age has 
weakened the contact of most patients with the supernatural. 
The general practitioner must seek to re-establish this contact by 
using his influence, the influence of his own philosophy. He 
becomes once again the kindly friend who knows the patient 
and his family background; but now he has to be the friend to 
the many as he was in the old days to the few. Naturally he 
is again the sole judge when—if at all—a specialist should be 
called in. 

Can this be done under the conditions created by the National 
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Health Service? I feel that this can be answered by an unqualified 
“Yes’. It can be, even if it has not always been done. 

With many others and for many reasons I believe that it would 
be an advantage to the patients themselves if they were obliged 
to pay a proportion of the doctor’s fee instead of all their responsi- 
bilities falling upon the impersonal State. But the fact that not a 
single service is paid for directly by the patient should by no 
means cause the doctor’s services to be undervalued. After all, it 
was but a couple of generations back that many family doctors 
in many countries were drawing a yearly honorarium from the 
families they attended. On occasions this was augmented by a 
special gift, as a sign of particular appreciation for service given in 
cases of major illness during the year, but this gift was not part 
of the contract. In some ways the National Health Service has 
revived this relationship. The doctor who receives an adequate 
income can, free from care and without financial considerations, 
give of his best to his patients. This in my opinion can be all to 
the good if the main question still to be considered can be satis- 
factorily answered. This question is: “Can the doctor give suffi- 
cient care to the large number of patients that he must accept for 
his list if he is to draw an income comparable with that of the 
older days?’ Again I would say “Yes’.2 

My reply is based on an experience of more than twenty years 
in general medical practice of three kinds: (i) before the last war 
in a fashionable private practice, when about six patients in the 
waiting room and an equal number of visits during the day, 
together with some surgical work—partly as honorary junior 
surgeon to hospitals and partly in private practice—was a full 
day’s work and gave an adequate income; (ii) during and after 
the war in a mixed private and National Health Insurance practice 
in a suburban and semi-rural area; (iii) since 1948 in a National 
Health Service practice with a full list and a few private patients. 
Looking at all three kinds of medical practice I can say with 
confidence that they can be equally satisfying tor both patients 
and doctors, and that looking after large numbers of patients is by 
no means impossible but is a question of organization and of the 
doctor’s hobbies, outside interests and so on. 


2 Recent economic developments have caused the income of all doctors to fall so far 
behind anything comparable to former days that adjustments have become urgently 
necessary if doctors are to retain their place in the social scale. This however is not con- 
sidered here as it does not affect the general argument with which we are concerned. 
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When the doctor’s main interests outside his routine work are 
in human relationships and in philosophical questions concerning 
life which would be necessarily linked to the spiritual plane under 
whatever name, he soon finds that patients come to him for all 
sorts of advice. He will be able to watch his patients and guard 
and help them from the tounding of a family to the time when 
the next generation, and possibly yet another, reaches the same 
stage of beginning a family. In every period of life his advice 
will be asked for. Problems of many kinds he will have to face, 
but in their very variety he will find his greatest reward. It is this 
variety which will make general medical practice for him the real 
thrill that it can be and ought to be. Disease as such, diagnosis, 
pathology, research, are all fascinating. The general practitioner’s 
work, mainly made up of illnesses which repeat themselves, 
might in contrast be considered humdrum. But the infinite 
variety of individual problems and of personalities met in general 
practice precludes boredom. 

The one great danger that I see in the National Health Service 
system is that under this system—admirable as it is in so many 
ways—young doctors will not be encouraged to develop a field 
of special interests within general practice as the older generation 
of doctors was wont to do. Here again the danger has now been 
widely recognized and the hope that it may be averted is there- 
fore justified. The psychosomatic conception of health and disease 
now so generally accepted has led to pronouncements in the 
World Health Organization such as the following in an article 
by Professor Kraus of Gréningen, Holland: 

“The medical students lack the opportunity to see the patients 
in their home environment and it would appear at times as if 
everything has been done to make it impossible for the students 
to detect the emotional components which play their part in 
the illness of every patient. 

It is almost impossible for them to learn to see the patient 
as a unit of mind and body, and as a part of his family, each 
one with the social background of the community to which 
he belongs. The human relations, and the entity of the whole, 
do not even exist in the eyes of the medical students, who have 
been blinded by the delusion of disease entities. It has been 
truly said: “The clinical picture is not just a photograph of a 
man who is in bed; it is an impressionistic painting of the 
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patient surrounded by his home, his work, his relations, his 
friends, joys, sorrows, hopes and fears.” ’3 

The College of General Practitioners is trying to remedy this 
state of affairs and under its influence most of the Medical Schools 
have now arranged to give senior students some insight into 
general practice and to arouse their interest in the special human 
problems which confront the general practitioner. The best way 
—and in my opinion, the only satisfactory way—is for the student 
to stay two or three weeks in a doctor’s house, when he would be 
with his tutor all the time, joining him on every visit day and 
night, being with him in the surgery during all consulting hours, 
attending every accident and every interview with patients and 
even sharing the doctor’s leisure as much as possible. I have found 
that patients do not object to the presence of the student-doctor 
and I have had no difficulty in getting patients to discuss personal 
problems with me in the presence of a student as freely as if I 
were alone with them. Over meals, or driving on my rounds I 
then discuss with the student my patients, their illnesses and 
problems and I find it stimulating to be ready to answer any 
question, medical or otherwise. From the students—who at that 
stage have their examination facts at their fingertips—I, in turn, 
learn something of the latest trends in hospital practice, which 
benefits me. Above all, however, I find it most satisfying to 
hand on to the younger generation what experience of many years 
has taught me, to instil into them something of my own ideas 
and ideals and to be their friend, philosopher and medical teacher. 

There is one more problem I want to discuss here. It presented 
itself to me very unexpectedly through a question asked by a girl 
in the top form of a school where I had given a talk on ‘Mind 
and Body’: “Does what you have said imply that the doctor who 
guides his patients and his students as you suggest must live 
himself as he teaches, that he must practise every virtue and 
himself experience all the happiness that he wishes to impart? 
If so—is it not rather much to expect of a doctor?’ 

I agree. It would be rather much to expect. It would mean 
that only saints could be good doctors and teachers of medicine. 
We all ought to be saints, I know, and there can be no doubt that 
nobody could be a better doctor than a saint, who would impart 
his knowledge and teaching by word and deed and by the very 


3 World Health Organization Newsletter, December 1954, Vol. VII, No. 12. 
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happiness emanating from him. He would have the soundest 
knowledge and philosophy, and at the same time would be aware 
of his limitations; thus he would act consciously as an instrument 
of God and his grace rather than trust to his own wisdom. Yet 
there is no doubt that sinners and materialists too can be good 
doctors and good teachers. The same principle applies here as 
that formulated by the Pope with regard to research, reported 
in the Catholic Herald, January 13, 1956: ‘Even a materialistic 
researcher can make a real and valid scientific discovery; but this 
contribution does not in any way constitute an argument in 
favour of his materialistic ideas. . . .’ Christ has said: ‘Do what 
they tell you, then, continue to observe what they tell you, but 
do not imitate their actions, for they tell you one thing and do 
another.’ (Matthew xxiii.) Our Lord was referring to Pharisees. 

Now I do not suggest that a doctor is necessarily a hypocrite 
if he teaches what he himself either has no opportunity, or finds 
beyond his strength, to practise in his own life. Such an argument 
reminds me of one on a different plane—frequently directed 
against priests giving advice in questions of marriage: “They 
don’t know what they are talking about’ or ‘It is easy for them to 
talk—they don’t have to do it or suffer it themselves’. I have not 
the slightest doubt that we can well advise on matters which we 
have not ourselves experienced or lived, if we have studied them, 
have observed them in others and have our own ideas and ideals 
quite clear. One can even advise out of one’s own failure and 
unhappiness. A doctor with a handicapped child or with an 
invalid wife unable to lead a normal family life might still talk 
and teach competently on family problems—and in helping others 
he could bea help to himself. Here I am reminded of an experi- 
ence I had one day on a flooded road. A car had got stuck in a 
flood with water in the distributor, and the driver gave mea signal 
that I should pass where the water was less deep. I was then 
able to stop and offer assistance and in the end the other car was 
again ahead of me. Nothing, however, I believe, can improve on 
the definition that Amiel gave in 1873 in the words: “The model 
doctor should be at once a genius, a saint, a man of God’.4 
How do we get such doctors? We must pray for vocations to the 
medical profession as for those to the priesthood. 


4 Unpublished Fragments from the Journal of Henri Frédéric Amiel, translated by V. W. 
Brooks, 1933. 
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SOCIAL MEDICINE 


LETITIA FAIRFIELD, C.B.E. 


lusioned by popular books on social science, that they may 

well be tempted to give these new Pelicans! a wide berth. 
This would be a mistake, for both are well-written, pleasantly 
informative, and contain much encouragement for those who do 
not despair of welding Catholic principles into the British way of 
life. In Peter Archer’s symposium one will find a keen recogni- 
tion of the importance of stable family life, a warm acceptance 
of the need for voluntary effort to supplement state action and a 
thoroughly wholesome attitude to officials. They should be 
supported and assisted in the performance of their duties, one 
gathers, but firmly protected by a wide-awake proletariat from 
any temptation to dictatorship. 

Social Welfare and the Citizen makes no pretext of giving a 
complete picture of the modern Welfare State. Those topics have 
been selected for discussion which prove to be ‘the most constant 
source of practical difficulty to the citizen’. Several of the essays 
are entirely factual, those for example which deal with Income 
Tax, National Insurance, Landlord and Tenant, Public Health, 
Property and Town Planning, Law and the Motorist. No 
comment is required except a word of praise for their clarity and 
accuracy. But most of the contributors have made some effort 
to show the historic background of the service they are describing 
and to indicate in what ways it needs reform. In an excellent 
chapter on National Assistance Mr R. E. Prentice reminds us that 
the old Poor Law of 1601 established a ‘public responsibility for 
the relief of distress’, impeccable in principle, but discharged over 
the centuries ‘with a strange mixture of charity and harshness’. 
A curious feature of the relief of the destitute in this country has 
been the movement away from local to centralized administra- 
tion in the interests of humanity. The old Boards of Guardians 
based on the parishes were notoriously the best-hated institutions 


(Tisonedby are so accustomed to be shocked or disil- 


1 Social Welfare and the Citizen. Edited by Peter Archer. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
Patients and Doctors. By Kenneth Walker. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
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in the country; the Public Assistance Committees of the local 
authorities which replaced them in 1930 were much more humane 
and popular but showed excessive variation, and now that the 
claimant for relief has a private interview with an official of a 
central National Assistance Board ‘it was rightly felt that this was 
a more dignified proceeding’. Not everyone is aware that in the 
course of their duties, the Board’s officers carry out many friendly 
services for their charges such as finding clubs for lonely old 
people and arranging for retraining for the down-and-outs who 
haunt the few remaining centres for ‘casuals’. The Local Authorites 
and many voluntary societies are also deeply concerned in the 
care of the elderly (dealt with in a separate chapter by Miss 
Graham Hall) and in problems of rehabilitation, and it would 
appear that co-ordination in this sphere is close and economical. 
Mr Prentice thinks that the machinery in the Act for dealing with 
persistent individual scroungers is adequate, but most workers 
consider that the law has left the authorities too helpless against 
the ne’er-do-weel families who sponge persistently on the 
rates. 

The modern preoccupation over the family is well brought out 
in two essays, the “Law and the Family’ by Mr Francis Petre, and 
the ‘Child and his Family’ by Mrs Peggy Jay. Mr Petre indicates 
tactfully that he is a Catholic but his very lucid account of the 
English matrimonial law and procedure is completely objective, 
and is greatly enhanced by shrewd practical advice to those in 
marital difficulties. Mrs Jay is concerned both with the preserva- 
tion of the normal family group and also with the protection of 
the child where parental care has in fact broken down. No one 
can now complain that the ‘deprived child’ is not generously 
catered for by current law and philanthropy: what worries its 
many friends is that the efforts are ill-organized and tend to 
overlap. A Home Office Committee is now making a strenuous 
attempt to concentrate responsibility for what may be called 
‘family guidance’ into one channel. There is some risk in over- 
doing this scheme, for the social worker who claims to be a 
universal guide to all human problems is making a dangerous 
bid for omnipotence. The specialized social worker, e.g. for 
mental cases, for moral welfare problems, for child health, has a 
very real value and has been one of the factors which has brought 
British social services to their unique standards of efficiency. 
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As for the future, Miss Jay supports Dr John Bowlby in believ- 
ing that now that the ‘social services have largely overcome the 
natural evils of hunger, disease, extreme poverty and ignorance, 
the remaining problems to be solved are those centring on the 
intangibles of human happiness and personal relationships’. One 
might almost say—on a Christian standard of behaviour and the 
grace of God to live up to it, but that would carry us into regions 
now considered too controversial for a book for the general 
public. Miss Betty Vernon’s informative paper on ‘Education, a 
National Responsibility’, alive as it is with genuine enthusiasm 
both for education and children, suffers from the same defect of 
failing, as we Catholics would think, to get down to fundamental 
issues, and to remember that education should have a spiritual 
as well as a material aspect. (This is the point Mrs Jay was appar- 
ently making.) Her overriding, and completely unrealist, passion 
for streamlined equality (she would abolish the fee-paying school 
out of hand) is typical of a large section of thought in the educa- 
tional world today and may easily prove a real danger to fruitful 
implementation of the great 1944 Act. 

It is probably fair to say that the chapters on the National 
Health Service, the provisions for the care of the mentally 
defective and the mentally ill, and of the handicapped, show the 
British social services at their best. They are ably described by 
Miss Graham Hall, who regards them with pride but not com- 
placency. She shows an unusual understanding of the value of the 
work being done for the mentally afflicted, even though the 
existing law and regulations are out of date. The National 
Health Service presents a different sort of problem. It is a fair 
claim that it has made universally accessible to British citizens a 
clinical service of the highest quality, a feat that no other nation 
has ever attempted. Its gravest defect at the present moment is 
discontent among the personnel, a fact which Miss Graham Hall 
does not quite face. The family doctor, she rightly says, was 
intended to be the key man of the whole scheme; he has been 
given many privileges, but he is on the verge of revolt. Patients 
have to wait interminably for some services, but young doctors 
find it hard to break their way into general practice, and there 
is a troublesome congestion in the lower ranks of the consultant 
services. Until these vital maladjustments are solved it is difficult 
to see how any minor administrative charges can produce a 
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happy, smoothly running service. With good will they can be 
overcome, and this is happening in many areas already, but the 
good will is too often lacking. 

Another basic need for a a health service, intelligent 
understanding between doctor and patient, is the theme of 
Dr Kenneth Walker’s treatise. So much unprofitable nonsense 
has been written on the “doctor-patient relationship’ that one 
turned to it with some reluctance, but never has one known this 
perceptive writer more interesting and stimulating. He is con- 
vinced that the day of the docile and ignorant patient is over. 
Starting with the modest aim of explaining to the layman the 
rationale of medical treatment, he finds himself deep in a discussion 
on the nature of organic life, with special reference to the part 
played by bacteria. It is fascinating to learn how the theories of the 
structure and mechanism of the human body have throughout 
the centuries influenced medical treatment. The point that so 
deeply impressed Pasteur, the réle of bacteria in maintaining the 
continuance of life on this planet and the fact that death and 
putrefaction are a necessary part of the life cycle, is admirably 
developed. Dr Walker writes as a person of philosophic outlook, 
acutely conscious of the limits of the scientific approach and of the 
doctor’s inadequacy to deal with the spiritual side of man. His 
simple account of the origin of psycho-somatic disease, and of the 
conquest of fear and pain, should be of great value to the young 
doctor as well as to his patient. Dr Walker is a keen protagonist 
for the right of the patient to be treated like an intelligent being, 
to be given reasonable explanations of what is being done to 
him, to have access to a second opinion, but I know no one who 
has expressed more sympathetically the dilemmas of the con- 
scientious doctor. This is a picture of medical practice of great 
quality, not presented as an impossible ideal, but as it can and 


should be seen in a community of reasonable beings. 
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SON ET LUMIERE 
A Footnote to France 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


De the last few years French taste and ingenuity 


have added a new dimension to the tourist’s pleasure— 

Son et Lumiére, the articulated harmony of spoken 
commentary, music and floodlighting which evokes the past glory 
and the present beauty of such places as Versailles or Vézelay. As 
night falls the buildings come to life, their details made piercingly 
true in the brilliantly devised arc and shadow, and their meaning 
recalled in the actors’ declaiming of a sermon of St Bernard’s or 
a passage from Madame de Sévigné. And the music of Rameau 
or Lully, marvellously amplified without distortion or excess, 
completes the illusion of the years of magnificence. 

Sound and Light: there remains Heat, the third of the trinity of 
the Physics one learnt at school. And Heat is absent on these 
summer evenings, so gracious yet so cold. Each monument has 
fundamentally the same history: war or revolution, the edicts of 
secular power, eviction, destruction, death. And now, for a 
moment, it painfully springs to light, but not to life, not to the 
warmth of a place where men live or of an altar where men 
worship—except it may be by occasional concession, the tolera- 
tion that can be exercised now that the power is gone. 

It is perhaps a fantasy to find in this an analogy of the state of 
France today, but it is as useful as any other. There seem as many 
diagnoses of the disease as there are men to make them. Political 
instability, inflation, a fossilized bureaucracy, the freemasons, 
alcoholism, religious unbelief: you may take your choice among 
these easy explanations and many more besides. Itneedsno wisdom 
to discern the sickness, but perhaps the worst symptom of all is 
the almost universal wish to find its cause in abstractions, systems, 
tendencies, and not in the failure of the men who, in the last 
analysis, have the power to heal but lack the life to exercise their 
power. The failure may indeed be the result of a long process of 
attrition, and generalizations can do much to explain why this is 
so. But the rationalization—the sound and light in fact—can 
never reach the heart of the matter, and that perhaps is why the 
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true cause of the miseries of France remains so elusive. It lies 
beyond systems or syllogisms, and Frenchmen are reluctant to 
admit that uncomfortable truth. 

The legacy of Descartes lies heavily on this land: the illusion of 
idées claires, the crystal clarity of reason. And the goddess of 
Reason has meant more than a momentary madness in the heat 
of the Revolution. The very structure of French life, and espe- 
cially of its education, has seemed to eliminate all that is surprising 
and uncovenanted. The rigid syllabus for the baccalauréat, for 
instance, or the rules that govern entry by competitive examina- 
tion to the various civil services, reflect a reliance on system that 
is often less than fair to the individual who fits uneasily into a 
pattern that is logically impeccable. French administration, at its 
best a marvellously complete provision for every conceivable 
eventuality, seems paralysed when it is attacked from without by 
the inconceivable. The present tragedy in Algeria is in one sense 
a terrible commentary on this limitation, for administrative 
inflexibility seems unable to deal with a situation which the 
‘system’ had not foreseen. 

Historically it is easy to explain much that seems inelastic and 
ill-adapted to the needs of the modern world. A centralized 
economy, dominated by Paris—a map of the French railway 
system is revealing here—reflects the unification which the 
Revolution effected and which the single genius of Napoleon 
confirmed in every detail. (It is said that even such minute 
regulations as those which govern the pompes funébres owe their 
origin to him.) The division of the country into artificially 
constructed departments (themselves intended to destroy the 
traditional and organic regions of France), with its stiff hierarchy 
deriving in all respects from the prefect—which is to say Paris, 
is the geographical parallel to that mathematics of the mind 
which the last century and a half of French education has been 
designed to promote. The result can be a literalism, often amusing 
enough, but symptomatic of a rigidity really less than human. 
One recalls a notice outside a country mairie, announcing new 
regulations for working hours in bakeries. In language of some 
importance, lawsand decrees were rehearsed, and the decision of the 
prefect recorded, and the mayor’s formal publication declared. 
The legality of the document demanded a signature, and this was 
a copy—and so, with a humour altogether unintended, this was 
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said to exist, but (in brackets) illisible. It would be foolish to draw 
too serious a moral, but the indisputable strength—and weakness 
—of France lies in this resort to reason. When it works and its 
limits are recognized, there is precision and an ordered rule: when 
it fails and its use is exaggerated, it can lead to cynicism and 
contempt for the law. 

It may at first seem a contradiction that so rationally determined 
a country should at the same time be so politically uncertain, but 
—perhaps fortunately—the administration abides while the luxury 
of party politics is still indulged in. The sad fact is that ‘luxury’ 
is not an unfair description. A passion for manifestations and 
manoeuvre can evade the single act of courage which may 
sometimes be a political imperative. At a time of political crisis 
in France the newspapers are full of party programmes, ambitious 
and oracular, with many an appeal to justice and the rights of 
reason. But their implementation is quite another matter—a 
matter of compromise, of formulas that can be reasonably 
interpreted to allow commitments that will hardly survive a 
severe challenge. And so there begins another crisis, and the 
moral authority of a nation goes by default. Increasingly there is 
a demand for a réforme des structures which would cut the intoler- 
able knot of political instability. But that would mean a sacrifice, 
a recognition that the things that unite men can matter more 
than those which divide. And one can only conclude that the 
habit of debate is too deeply rooted for such a sacrifice to be 
willingly accepted unless war or some other disaster should make 
it inevitable. There is, too, the spectre of the coup d’état, the 
memory of the alternatives of the past—the fear that it is Napoleon 
or nothing. 

Yet it must be conceded that since the war a huge Communist 
element has been contained, and patronizing Anglo-Saxon 
regrets that France should be so sick do not always recognize 
how infinitely more serious the malady might have been. A 
nation does not depend for its survival merely on its political 
structures, or France’s days would indeed have been numbered. 
The serious thing is not so much the mere instability of govern- 
ments—the music-hall aspect of French politics: it is rather the 
elimination, by design and over many years, of elements essential 
to the healthy life of human society. And among those elements 
religion stands first—and last. The secularization of French 
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education, reflected in the excessive rationalization of its syllabus, 
has been a far graver threat than the occasional acts of open 
aggression, such as the notorious Association Laws of 1905. The 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property is never likely to commend 
itself to the Church. But the Church is happily more than the sum 
of the things it owns: its essential freedom owes nothing to the 
privileges of establishment and a protected status. But the aboli- 
tion of religious instruction from the schools, the assumption 
that religion is optional and an extra, is a corroding process that 
achieves its purpose with terrible certainty. The Church’s attempt 
to provide its own system of religious education, parallel to that 
of the state, has become economically impossible. In whole areas 
of the countryside the only schools are those of the State, and 
where the écoles libres exist they are threatened by financial 
difficulties which make those of the Catholic Church in England 
small in comparison. 

It is not merely a question of excluding religion from the 
schools. It is, in the sense of the analogy I have used, a consciously 
determined rationalism that has no place for the warmth of the 
natural and instinctive life which religion exists to sanctify. And 
the recent history of the Church in France can only be properly 
understood in the light of this indisputable fact. Critics at com- 
plain of the ‘extremes’ of some aspects of the French Catholic 
revival need to bear in mind how likely such a reaction must be. 
The danger is a real one, but it is largely induced by the irritation 
—even despair—induced by a rational formalism, which seemed 
even to have affected the Church itself in some of its official and 
inherited capacities. Hence an exaggerated insistence on ‘charity’ 
as the (largely unspecified) solvent of all difficulties. Hence, too, 
an antinomian enthusiasm, a suggestion that ‘law’ is not enough, 
that ‘charity’ would in any case cover its infringements. The 
story is by this familiar, and the tragedy of the worker-priests 
episode needs to be seen in this perspective. More recently the 
crisis in the movements of Catholic Action reflects the same 
mood, and has surely the same explanation. Many young French 
Catholics have reacted with some violence not only against the 
secular assumptions of organized French life but equally against 
the sanctions which any hierarchical order must presuppose. 
Theirs is an exaggerated protest, no doubt, and a dangerous one 
in so far as itso often confuses the Church’s function by demanding 
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her intervention, or claiming her authority, for a ‘spiritualization’ 
of politics which in effect is anarchic. The last twelve years have 
seen a series of sad events, which, from the Jeunesse d’ Eglise 
movement to the recent controversies and resignations in Catholic 
Action, have this in common: all have been generous in intention, 
concerned to vivify the life of the Church within the nation, but 
they too easily led to impatience and disobedience. The blame, if 
blame there be, lies not so much with those who went too far in 
the pursuit of fundamentally noble ideals. Rather is it to be 
traced to the paralysing effect of long years of organised secular- 
ism and the pursuit of the rational ‘system’ and the reaction it 
inevitably created. Paradoxically the reaction itself was that of 
making ideas themselves—Christian ideas this time—the single 
solution, without allowing for the infinite varieties of time and 
place and temper which must modify their particular application. 
The fire of undisciplined charity—and the virtue of charity for 
the Christian is never apart from his faith or alien to his obedience 
—can easily become a prairie fire which consumes but does not 
give warmth. 

But it is unjust to dwell only on the sad cost of a movement 
of Catholic rebirth that is in so many ways restoring the essential 
constituents to French life—the things that made France great, 
and for want of which she has often seemed mean and resentful 
and very sick. It is no easy task for the Church to turn back the 
huge tide of secularist optimism (so disappointed as it essentially 
is), and, deprived of so many of the necessary material means, to 
build up again the integrated Christian life which sanctifies all 
that is human and finds room in the city for every man and his 
needs. Perhaps the greatest obstacle is the inherited memory of 
the Church as merely socially significant, as part of the order of 
things but making no deep personal demands—or at least evoking 
no personal response except on the occasions which family 
tradition defines. Almost every parish priest will acknowledge, 
for instance, the inadequacy of the Communion Solennelle, that 
strange social ritual, with its commercial importance in terms of 
costume, banquets, photographs and family reunions. And of 
recent years the emphasis has been on making this ceremony a 
real preparation for adult Catholic life. Too often it marks instead 
the practical ending of close association with the Church. The 
Church in fact is accepted so long as its demands are not too 
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sacrificial: its place is a tolerated one, and, if nowadays open 
conflict is rare, that can itself mean a serious denial of its true 
mission. Hence the indignation, the sense of frustration, which 
convinced Catholics must often feel. 

Son et Lumiére: the sound and light are what men discern, and 
what gives life and warmth is hidden. For France, and for every 
other nation as well, the Church exists not only to be admired, a 
piece of history to be acknowledged: its work is here and new, 
and it is a life-giving work, born of the fire of Pentecost. And in 
France quite specially that truth is known, and the eldest daughter 
of the Church is in many ways the youngest in spirit, the one 
most adapted to the world that is hers to redeem. 
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RicH AND Great. After seeing Titus Andronicus and The Trojans in the 
course of one intoxicating week, I found myself echoing W. H. Davies 
in another conneection—this was indeed the moment to say gratefully, 
‘How rich and great the times are now’, and even if the two productions 
bear little resemblance to rainbow or cuckoo, yet they do at least 
share something of the indefinable magic of transience and may indeed 
never come together again; may never come this side the tomb. But 
how rewarding it is to have seen these two monstres sacrées at all, let 
alone in the same season. 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s production of Titus came to the Stoll at last, 
trailing the clouds of glory which it had gathered, first from Stratford 
and then from half the capitals of Europe, though what some of these 
made of it one hesitates to think, considering that West Berlin found 
even the film of Richard IIT over-bloodstained to its taste. One therefore 
took one’s seat with reserve, rather in the mood of Diaghilev saying 
to the young Cocteau, ‘Etonnez-moi’; but in the space of the first 
five minutes it was done. The music, the set, the pace and Frank 
Thring’s Saturninus combined to suggest an atmosphere of sinister 
decay which made Olivier’s first appearance—a confident commander 
with an air of robust Staff College directness—highly disquieting in 
this particular context. And so the savage business began, with Maxine 
Audley’s Tamora a distillation of venom in both voice and appearance, 
and Anthony Quayle as Aaron visibly biding his time. Titus reeled 
under the successive blows—cold with authority at first, then shrill in 
incipient hysteria and later barely whispering in despair—always 
presenting the foursquare character of a limited, honourable, con- 
ventional gentleman quite unfitted to cope with this kind of thing. 
Lavinia once ruined, however, and that y whew strain of delusion 
unleashed in a man clearly de-routed, literally round the bend, and the 
arrows go streaking off to the gods and neither he nor we know 
whether he really believes it or not. It must have been all of twenty 
years since I had even read the play when I saw the respectable Old Vic 
production earlier this year, and it struck me then that it was really 
much more formidable a work than one had remembered, but seen 
at the Stoll it leapt into murky life and one was continually jerked into 
admiration at va or line or whole passage of authentic genius. 
Aaron with his child, Titus ritually stabbing his loved Lavinia and 
Marcus Andronicus speaking with resignation of his ‘poor remainder 
of Andronici’ all seemed genuinely tragic, in spite of the prefabricated 
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holocaust, and I reeled out of the theatre feeling that I was now much 
better fitted to understand Lear and Othello for the future. 

The Trojans was an endurance test, too, but in a different fashion; 
it began at six o'clock and we were not out till nearly eleven: and it 
was very hot. But even in the long, and to one who is at best no opera- 
addict, often ludicrous first act there was never a suspicion of boredom, 
and there were many moments of deep pleasure. One had, in a way, to 
separate one’s appreciation, so that half the mind could dwell on the 
subtlety of the production, and half on the staggering impact of the 
music when heard for once in its proper setting. When the two fused, 
as happened at the approach of the vast looming horse, it was indeed 
something to phase a On the whole, however, I was oddly surprised 
to find that it was the tender and lyric passages that were the most 
memorable; one is rather apt to think of Berlioz as a master of the 
monumental, but it was the ate ‘on such a night as this’ duet between 
Dido and Aeneas, or the homesick song of the young sailor in the last 
act that were the most moving, in spite of the splendid choruses of 
Trojan defiance or the Carthaginian court in full pomp. The production 
may have been all wrong for the pundits, but it was certainly an 
unforgettable experience for the uninitiated; the music surged and 
broke and rippled in one’s ears as if some great ocean of creation were 
piled up behind it with irresistible weight, and Jon Vickers as Aeneas 
for once was a hero as gallant as his role, while Miss Thebom as Dido 
was a queen that one could really believe in. When she let down her 
hair, all six feet of it, across the funeral pyre the Virgilian despair 
seemed brought truly to life. I had never seen a production of The 
Trojans before and probably never will again, but I count myself 
lucky to have caught this one on the wing. 


MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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Two Wonrtps. AN EDINBURGH JEWIsH CHILDHOOD. By David Daiches. 

(Macmillan; 15s.) 

“The fairest and justest of all nations’—this is how Rabbi Salis 
Daiches described England in 1916, during his tenure of the rabbinate 
of the Sunderland Hebrew congregation. It was not false rhetoric. 
Rabbi Daiches, who is the hero of this book by his son, was the em- 
bodiment of the desire to live in two worlds at one and the same time. 
When he moved to Scotland, the worlds were not as far apart as might 
be supposed, not so far apart, for instance—pace the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin—as the Jewish-Irish worlds of David Marcus’s To Next Year 
in Jerusalem. In both backgrounds, Jewish and Scottish, was the love of 
learning, of the law (the author’s brother is a well-known barrister) and 
of religion, particularly its more legalistic aspects. To the Presbyterian 
Scots, the Jews were simply the People of the Book, and antisemitism, 
as it occurs in those English towns with sizeable Jewish communities, 
seems to have been refreshingly non-existent in Edinburgh. 

One of the likeable things in Mr Daiches’s account is the evident 
tolerance, both in the eyes of its neighbours and in the eyes of the 
Jewish community itself, of wide variations in social behaviour, from 
those eager to be absorbed in the larger unity to those who clung to 
older continental mannerisms of speech and custom. Most interesting 
of these were the inimitable ‘trebblers’ who give this book a humorous 
note required by its occasional ponderousness. The ‘trebblers’ were 
pedlars of thread and trinkets who travelled the Forfar coast in suffi- 
cient numbers to keep for themselves a railway compartment in which 
they would rock to and fro in prayer on the way to Dundee. They 
had a dialect of their own, an almost unbelievable variety of Yiddish 
which the author calls Scots-Yiddish. ‘Aye, man’, one ‘trebbler’ would 
say to another, ‘ich hob getrebbelt mit de five o'clock train’. “Vot time’s 
yer barmitzvie, laddie?’? Mr Daiches was once asked. “Ye’ll hae a drap 
0” bramfen (whisky). It’s Dzon Beck. Ye ken: “Nem a schmeck fun 
Dzon Beck.”’ . . . “Take a peg of John Begg.’ 

Rich in character as these uninhibited commercials were, their life 
was not that desired for his congregation by Rabbi Daiches, conscious 
of his position as the representative of Jewry in Scotland and always 
making an effort in his own person to come to terms with the new 
diasporal condition. In fact we see the process of this coming to terms 
over three generations—the almost feudal grandfather from Lithuania, 
unremittingly orthodox and a world-renowned Talmudic scholar, 
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who nevertheless sent his sons across the border to a gymnasium in 
East Prussia; one of these sons, the author’s father, going on from there 
to the universities of Berlin and Leipzig, shunning the Yiddish of his 
youth as a reminder of the ghetto past, and discouraging its use among 
his sons; and for them, the final remove, represented by George 
Watson’s Academy and later a brilliant place in academic and public 
life. Gifted they undoubtedly were, and their father had a natural 
pride in them, but Mr Daiches does not gloss over the expected sadness 
of the break with parental orthodoxy in student days at Edinburgh 
University. It is when we reach Mr Daiches’s fully adult world at the 
book’s end, with its mixed marriage and its departure for America, 
that the story is tragically complete. Yet his father’s grief over the 
marriage, briefly and movingly told, is really an illogical one. Once 
the break with the old order had come in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, it was only a question of time before the assaults 
of the outer society sapped a community in which social customs and 
religion were so closely linked that the loss of the one often led to the 
loss of the other. 


Though he opposed Liberal Judaism, Rabbi Salis Daiches was never- 
theless a product of the movement in European Jewry which gave it 
birth—and although he might temporarily succeed in holding an old 
world and a new in tension within himself, he must have realized at 
times that in his sons the tension would disappear—and the baby be 
thrown out with the bathwater. The development is a familiar one in 
other communities in which religion is so closely integrated with a 
particular social order that when the temporary structure is sapped, 
the religious spirit which informs it is often the first part of the whole 
framework to go. 


One feels that Mr Daiches, soaked as he is in Biblical learning and 
piety, is aware of the inevitable pathos of this, but does not really 
regret it. When a religious tradition disintegrates, as he has told us in 
his Literary Essays, ‘the poet can take refuge in elegiac introspection or 
he can create and discover a tradition of his own’. His book is surely 
this elegiac introspection: he has created no tradition of his own, but 
has ultimately been absorbed by another. It is perhaps symbolic of 
Mr Daiches’s present remoteness from his father’s religion and its 
attention to the details of observance that he has allowed the designer 
of his book-jacket to concoct a nine-branched menorah. So his vignettes 
of the Edinburgh Jewish world of his childhood, of the ‘trebblers’ 
and their fascinating patois, are a record of a past closed once and for 
all. Closed definitely and for the most part dispassionately—and in a 
prose noticeably free from the sugary schmalz which disfigures a good 
deal of Jewish writing when it looks back upon a past more communally 
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bound together than the present. Mr Daiches, clearly, would never 
wish to revive a Yiddish tradition like that recently advocated by Mr 
Wolf Mankowitz. Instead, though this no doubt was not his intention, 
he seems to underline the choice offered to western Jewish communities 
by Mr Arthur Koestler in The Trail of the Dinosaur: Israel or assimila- 
tion. It is a crude and cruel choice, and socially not an easy one to make; 
but if this skilfully drawn portrait of a rabbinical family is any guide, the 
choice is in fact being made all the time. 
Louis ALLEN 


THE PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD. Edited with a new interpretation of his 
life and thought by Perry D. LeFevre. (University of Chicago Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press; 27s. 6d.) 


No reader of Kierkegaard and his numerous commentators can 
long remain blind to the fact that all his work—philosophical, ethical, 
aesthetic—is primarily the work of a religious thinker, ‘of a man 
struggling for his own soul’, as Dr LeFevre says. The author of this 
study is certainly right in stressing this fact in his interpretation of 
Kierkegaard which follows the ninety-nine prayers (‘over one hundred’, 
according to the ‘blurb’) which he has selected from Kierkegaard’s 
writings. His insistence, however, can scarcely claim to amount to 
‘a new interpretation of his life and thought’; indeed, it verges on the 
trite. What such an essay might much more profitably have attempted 
to discuss, is Kierkegaard’s place in the tradition of Christian prayer 
and devotion. But Dr LeFevre is content to outline—once again—the 
great themes of Kierkegaard’s reflection, with a last chapter in which 
Kierkegaard’s views on prayer are expounded. 


The prayers themselves, which form the first part of the book, are 
well worth printing as extracts torn from their contexts. They at once 
illustrate many sides of Kierkegaard’s mind, and can serve to feed the 
Christian reader’s own devotional life. A Catholic will, of course, find 
many gaps, sides of Catholic devotion which are not here represented 
at all. But he will not find much in these prayers—soaked as they are 
in the Scriptures, keenly aware of the worshipping community of the 
faithful, and uttering a deep concern to work out his salvation in fear 
and trembling—that he cannot make his own. One example (No. 8, 
p- 13), selected almost at random must suffice: 


Father in Heaven! Thou hast loved us first, help us never to forget 
that Thou art love so that this sure conviction might triumph in our 
hearts over the seduction of the world, over the inquietude of the 
soul, over the anxiety for the future, over the fright of the past, over 
the distress of the moment. But grant also that this conviction might 
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discipline our soul so that our heart might remain faithful and sincere 
in the love which we bear to all those whom Thou hast commanded 
us to love as we love ourselves. 
The repose and serenity of this, by no means uncommon in these 
prayers, serves to remind readers of Kierkegaard of an often too neg- 
lected side of that Angst-ridden soul. 
R. A. Markus 


FREUD AND Reicious Beur. By H. L. Philp. (Rockliff Press; 18s.) 

This book should be of great interest to readers of BLACKFRIARS. 
It is written by a man who is both psychologist and theologian. Dr 
Philp, before presenting Freud’s attitude to religious beliefs as set out 
in his published works, attempts to account for it by looking into his 
early environment. 

Freud was a member of a minority, a Jew in a Christian society 
which was not tolerant of Jews. The isolation and difficulties which he 
experienced can only be fully appreciated by reading the detailed 
account in Dr Ernest Jones’s Biography of Freud, but Dr Philp gives 
enough of the picture to make it easily understood that the young 
Freud, while remaining vividly aware of his racial origin (it would not 
be easy to forget it in the Vienna of his youth), rejected Judaism as a 
religion and with it all religions. 

Freud, in his search for the mainsprings of human behaviour through 
the observation of neurosis, inevitably needed to find the source of 
religious belief, which he classed with the neuroses. His findings he set 
out in four essays: Obsessive Acts and Religious Fractices, Totem and 
Taboo, The Future of an Illusion, and Moses and Monotheism. Dr Philp 
takes each of these essays in turn; analyses and criticizes it. This is the 
most valuable part of the book, because he gives enough of the original 
material to make it possible to follow and assess the fairness of his 
argument. In the controversy that has followed its publication, Dr 
Philp has been criticized for not seeing that if he denies Freud’s theory 
that the origin of religious belief lies in the early experiences of the 
human race (the ‘primal father’ and the ‘horde’ of Totem and Taboo), 
experiences which are psychologically relived in every family situation, 
then he should have stressed the importance of enquiries into the early 
religious experiences of children. 

While Dr Philp admits that the manifestation of religious belief 
has in many people a decidedly neurotic quality, he points out the 
necessity of separating the true from the false, but does not provide 
an adequate measuring rod, largely because of the lack of detailed work 
on the subject. 

It will be a great pity if readers of this book, while following the 
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able criticism of the weaknesses in Freud’s attitude to religion, should 
get a one-sided view of that great man’s contribution to knowledge. 
The reviewer of this work in The Times Literary Supplement headed his 
article Freud’s Blind Spot, and that, I think, is how it should be taken. 
While looking at that blind spot in Freud, the reader becomes painfully 
aware of his own blindness, if a somewhat different one, and certainly 
the lack of precise knowledge on the very points he rejects in Freud 
must be obvious to any honest reader. 

The value and the delight of the book lie in the fact that, while 
seeing the weaknesses in Freud’s attitude to religious beliefs and 
following the carefully reasoned arguments of Dr Philp, the reader is 
aware of a tremendous challenge to his own position as Gentile, 
psychologist and Christian. 

I can warmly recommend Dr Philp’s book to anyone who is neither 
afrajd of re-assessing his own position, nor of becoming aware of some 
of his own unconscious assumptions. 

Doris LAYARD 


Protinus: THE ENNEADS. Translated by Stephen MacKenna. Revised 
by B. S. Page. Preface by E. R. Dodds. Introduction by Paul Henry, 
s.J. (Faber; 63s.) 

MacKenna’s great English translation of Plotinus has long been out 
of print and difficult to obtain, and its re-issue is a very welcome event 
for anyone interested in Plotinus. It has been revised in the light of the 
important progress which has been made in Plotinian scholarship by 
B. S. Page, himself an excellent Plotinian scholar, who collaborated 
with MacKenna in the original translation of the Sixth Ennead. 
Professor Dodds contributes a very good short account of MacKenna 
and his translation, and Fr Paul Henry, who is both Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at the Institut Catholique in Paris and one of the 
most eminent of Plotinian scholars, provides an introduction which is 
of the greatest value to anyone concerned with the difficult and delicate 
topic of the relationship of the thought of Plotinus to Christian philo- 
sophy and Christian mysticism. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


GOLGOTHA AND THE CHURCH OF THE Hoty Seputcure. By André 
Parrot. Translated by Edwin Hudson. (Studies in Biblical Archaelogy, 
No. 6: S.C.M. Press; 1os. 6d.) 

Time was when Christian Europe rose in arms to defend the Holy 
Places. Today, the traditional guardians of the Holy Places, and many 
others, engaged upon numberless works of mercy and charity amongst 
a very poor people, if they happen to have British passports, are 
banished. No one hears about it. Less care about it. The writer finds it 
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refreshing to have a new book about the Holy Places, albeit by a 
French Protestant, for the very simple reason that any information at 
all is an advance. There seems to be nothing very original in the book, 
as it is mostly made up of references to well-known authors, particu- 
larly the Dominican Fathers of St Etienne’s—but this is to praise the 
book. In a very small compass the author gives us the best views on the 
archaeological problems concerned with the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
ancient tombs around the city of Jerusalem. He might have brought 
matters up-to-date by saying something about the agreements which 
have been reached in the last two years Remnets the Franciscan Fathers 
and the other bodies with rights in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and a note about the international committee of architects which has 
been discussing the plans for the restoration of the church might have 
tempered his castigations on page 83. Altogether a useful and safe 
summary of the best opinions on some of the archaelological questions 
dealing with the Holy Places. 
Cyrit PLUMMER 


Tue Book CONCERNING Piers PLowmaN. Translated into modern 
English by Donald and Rachel Attwater. (J. M. Dent: Everyman’s 
Library No. 571; 10s. 6d.) 

In 1930 Donald Attwater first published his modern English version 
of the Vision of Piers Plowman, that is of the Prologue and the first 
seven books of the poem, in which we have what seems to have been 
the poet’s original design for his great allegory, the debate about the 
marriage of the Lady Meed and the pilgrimage of the people, led by 
Piers, to gain indulgence at the shrine of St Truth. Rachel Attwater 
has now revised her father’s work and has completed it by translating 
the rest of the poem as it is found in the B-text, where the author, who 
seems rather to have lost interest in the pilgrimage allegory and to 
have been seized by an even grander conception, summarily winds u 
the first part by saying that Truth told Piers that he should gain the 
indulgence by staying at home and getting on with his work, and then 
goes on to expound his threefold way of life for Christians, Do-Well, 
Do-Better and Do-Best. 

It was R. W. Chambers, still to be reckoned among the greatest of 
commentators upon this text, even though, as the poet himself did, he 
found himself led from his first narrow fields of study into a wider 
terrain, who said that no one could understand the Middle Ages who 
did not know Dante and Piers Plowman. The contrary is just as true: 
we cannot begin to understand the poem’s greatness until we begin to 
know something of that teemin lie of medieval Europe of which its 
author wrote, its splendours and miseries, its celestial beauties and its 
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unmentionable horrors. The Attwaters in this new version have 
performed a great service to those who cannot read Middle English 
easily, for if their work is read independently it will give a reasonabl 
faithful account of both the sense and the feeling of the ors | 
whilst, better still for those who will take the trouble, it will serve as 
a reliable guide if it is read together with the original. Their work is a 
welcome antidote to the deplorable catch-penny vulgarity with which 
others have presented this priceless treasure of our literature to modern 
readers. It must be conceded that this new rendering is not itself easy: 
the punctuation is, deliberately, no doubt, as capricious and vague as 
that of the manuscripts themselves, we are supplied with neither 
English nor sources for the many Latin tags, which, rightly, are 
— in the text, and, occasionally, we may think that the trans- 
ators have needlessly retained, unglossed, features of the —— 
vocabulary—‘toft’, ‘kenned’, ‘bride’, ‘though me search’, ‘mould’— 
which will puzzle and often may mislead. Yet such difficulties are 
endowed with a moral value, for they should teach those who read this 
version that if we wish to derive true profit and pleasure from Piers 
Plowman we must make the same effort as for Dante or Camoens or any 
other great medieval writer; we must master the poet’s own tongue. 

To those who may question that this is worth while, one would 
recommend, as an introduction to this poem’s grandeur, a reading 
of Passus XI in Rachel Attwater’s rendering. Here we are away from 
the heavy-handed and to us often tedious allegory, on heights where 
we can descry the poet’s moral greatness and his awful visions of 
earthly and heavenly beauty, his tenderness for the outcasts and the 
misfits of the world, his solemn elucidation of the mysteries of our 
creation and redemption, his delight in the wonders of the natural 
order. We may justly compare with Tauler’s delicately perfect simile 
of the growth of the child in the womb the loving account which we 
have here of the wooing and mating and building of the birds: and 
then we are led on to one of humanity’s great, despairing cries over its 
own witlessness and lawlessness, as the dreamer, seeing the fairness and 
accord of all else under the heavens, demands of Reason: 

“Why followest thou not man and his mate that no mishap them 


attend?” 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue Great Tupors. Edited by Katherine Garvin. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 25s.) 
ELIZABETHAN QUINTET. By Denis Meadows. (Longmans; 15s.) 
Four Worries. By Wallace Notestein. (Jonathan Cape; 18s.) 
There is no slackening in interest in Tudor studies on either side of 
the Atlantic, and these books are typical of the present trend, away from 
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political and formal history, toward biography. Here are studies from 
many different pens of the prominent statesmen, churchmen, scholars 
and poets who together gave the Tudor period the fascination it 
undoubtedly retains for so many, and particularly for Americans. 
Great Tudors is a reprint of rather less than half of a very substantial 
volume that appeared in 1935. It has a new and thoughtful introduction 
by Miss Garvin, the original editor, but the essays have not been 
revised. There are nineteen in all, and they are unequal in length and 
in quality. Amongst them are the sympathetic study of Thomas More 
by the late R. W. Chambers, the fine, concise study of John Fisher by 
Douglas Woodruff, and Belloc on William Lord Burghley, which is 
not perhaps Belloc at his very best. Some essays, notably that on Shake- 
speare, suffer from lack of space. The essay on Richard Hooker was 
hardly worth reprinting. Within the compass of a single page (273) 
we are informed that the clergy at Elizabeth’s accession ‘were politically 
disloyal and had to be discarded’ ; that the Elizabethan settlement was a 
‘religion suitable for Englishmen’; and that “the Jesuits were every- 
where and still threatened the Queen’s life’ and this at a time (1588) 
when there were only four of them in England, two of them in prison. 
All this sounds even funnier than in 1935. 


Denis Meadows in Elizabethan Quintet has chosen to write on 
Walsingham, Parsons, John Dee the Queen’s astrologer, and two 
minor characters. He has a fresh—sometimes too fresh—style, and is 
well informed. The most important of his essays is the one on Robert 
Parsons, to which we await a reply from Farm Street. Mr Meadows, 
who was himself a Jesuit novice, tells us that the Society ‘fight shy of 
this controversial figure. The English Province of the Society has in 
its archives a great deal of material about this fascinating Jesuit, but 
so far the literature of Catholicism in England lacks a biography of 
him.’ Are we to infer that the Jesuits at Stonyhurst are hiding a mass of 
material that they fight shy of publishing? And how does Mr Meadows 
know? 

Four Worthies covers a wider epoch, but half the book is devoted to 
John Chamberlain, the writer of news-letters that have always been 
a favourite quarry for historians in search of small-talk. From the mass 
of letters, now available in a fine American edition, Mr Notestein seeks 
to built up the character of this attractive and cultured Elizabethan 
Pepys. 

These books are all designed for the general reader. The general 
reader, we gather, is repelled by footnotes, has no use for an index, 
and is prepared to take everything on the authority of the writer. 
Mr Meadows, an American, will tell him that Walsingham was a 
typical Englishman (pp. 2-3); Mr Conyers Read, an Englishman, will 
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tell him that “Walsingham might have belonged to any Christian 
country’ (Great Tudors, p. 211). But neither writer will help the general 
reader to further study. All three books, but particularly the first, would 
have been more valuable, and certainly not less attractive, if enriched 
by a short reading-list. 

GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


WILLIAM OF MatmgsBury’s Historia NovELLA. 
Gesta STEPHANI. Latin text with translation and notes by K. R. 

Potter. (Nelson; 20s. each.) 

It is a pleasure to welcome excellent new editions of these two his- 
tories fundamental for the study of the trouble years of Stephen, 
more especially as the second is something of an historical event. 
When a text of the Gesta Stephani was already in typescript, a manu- 
script which supplied the lost ending of the work was discovered 
at Valenciennes. Professor Mynors, who collated the MSS and con- 
tributes a note on them in either volume, concludes that the new 
manuscript was a copy of the now lost Laon MS used by Duchesne, 
in which several lacunae already occurred before the fourteenth cen- 

. Unfortunately this means that there is still no account of the 
Battle of the Standard which must once have been there. Dr Poole 
has given us an admirable estimate of the evidence which the newly- 
discovered manuscript supplies. Malmesbury’s Historia Novella, which 
was left incomplete and unrevised, is a more shrewd and concise 
narrative than that of the author of the Gesta Stephani, but it is impos- 
sible not to feel the attraction and at times the vividness of the writing 
of this unknown supporter of Stephen. The two works, seldom 
differing over the facts, are from their differing points of view delight- 
fully complementary, and even Malmesbury cannot withhold a word 
of praise for Stephen, that mansuetissimus homo. 

AS. 


Fettx’s Lire or St Gututac. Edited and translated by Bertram C. 

Colgrave. (Cambridge University Press; 30s.) 

Guthlac was a Mercian who lived the life of a solitary in the Fenland 
during the last years of the seventh century and the first decade of the 
eighth. He attained a reputation for sanctity during his lifetime. Felix 
wrote his life of the saint before the middle of the eighth century while 
many of the saint’s contemporaries were still alive. Later a certain 
amount of imaginative writing and not a little forgery was called in 
to build up the legend of the saint and incidentally to magnify the 
importance of the monastery of Crowland with which he was associ- 
ated. 
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In Mr Colgrave’s translation the life reads easily and pleasantly and 
a wealth of incidental information about the Fen country and its 
people in the eighth century can be picked up. For those of more 
scholarly tastes Mr Colgrave provides an exhaustive historical and 
literary background and a complete textual apparatus. The original 
text edited here gives to the curious a nice example of how the Latin 
language may be tortured and yet survive. 

U.F. 


St BerNnabDeTTE. By Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu. (Longmans; 
30S.) 

A meditative pause before opening this pictorial biography of St 
Bernadette is inevitable. The eyes that looked at the Blessed Virgin 
seem to look at you from the photograph of the saint on the dust- 
jacket. And inside what a glorious collection of pictures awaits you, 
and a text, too, that is worthy of the subject. The quality of the photo- 
graphs, their selection and arrangement are beyond superlatives of 
praise. 

Mr Leonard von Matt has used photographs of the days of Berna- 
dette, but he has done much more than that. The past becomes the 
present through his ingenious camera-work; the scenes of Bernadette’s 
childhood come alive; we can follow the unfolding of her life from 
the moment she was singled out by Our Lady until her perpetual rest 
in death. Present-day peasant girls take her place in localities that she 
knew, doing such things as she did. We visit houses she lived in; we 
enter convents where she grew in spiritual stature. We see the grotto 
as Bernadette knew it and as it later came to be. We can examine the 
clothes she wore on the momentous occasions. We can study the evi- 
dence of her educational progress, of her artistic ability. We can ponder 
the features of personalities in her life, the family, her parish priest, her 
formidable novice-mistress, government officials. And, in the end, 
= can linger over the exquisite loveliness of Bernadette asleep in 

eath. 

Mgr Francis Trochu’s swiftly-moving commentary, combined with 
Mr von Matt’s photographic skill, results in an original biography and 
a magnificent tribute to our Lady’s little shepherdess. 


KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


A Cepar oF LEBANON. By Paul Daher, 0.1.M., S.T.L., PH.D. Translated 
by L. E. Whatmore, M.A., F.R.HIST.S. (Browne and Nolan; 15s.) 
Charbel Makhlouf (Sharbel Makhluf) was a Maronite of the Lebanon 

who lived from 1828 to 1898. He became a monk, and spent twenty- 

three years as a hermit, a way of life still provided for in the Maronite 
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congregations of Antonian religious. From what is known of Father 
Charbel’s life, it was indeed reminiscent of that of the fathers of the 
Desert. He left a reputation of great holiness, and his tomb at Annaya 
has been, and is, the scene of well-attested wonders. The growth of 
pilgrimages to this shrine of recent years is a notable phenomenon in 
the religious life of the Levant: not only Christians of all the ancient 
communions but also Moslems and Druzes resort thither. ‘I am sure’, 
says Father Voillaume, ‘there are as many miracles of conversion as 
miracles of healing, if not more.’ The cause of Father Charbel’s 
beatification was introduced at Rome in 1954. 

The book under notice is a translation of Father Paul Daher’s account 
of Charbel Makhlouf published in Paris in 1953. Toit Father Whatmore 
has added some useful notes and two chapters of additional information, 
including particulars of the allegedly miraculous photograph of the 
hermit. There are some interesting illustrations, and—unusual in 
books of this kind—a good index. The publication of A Cedar of 
Lebanon is timely: there has been little written in English about 
Father Charbel, and the book will arouse interest in this modern 
example of Eastern Catholic holiness. 

D.A. 


SOUTHERN ArFricA: TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By A. W. Wells. (J. M. 

Dent; 30s.) 

This is an enlarged new edition of the same writer’s South Africa: 
Planned Tour which has already had a wide sale. It continues the form 
of a tour round the chief centres of European interest in South Africa 
and the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Federation, but has incorporated a large 
amount of the history of both countries, and pen-sketches of famous 
persons past and present, in connection with each locality. It is a mine 
of interesting information, and written in a vivid style that makes it 
very readable. Unfortunately the author has seen fit to mix what he 
considers to be of interest to the light reader and casual traveller with 
explanations of Southern African problems for students of human 
affairs. His dealing with the racial problem is dangerously superficial 
Either it should have been left out altogether, or its gravity suggested. 
What he does quote is on the journalistic and political level, and it is 
astonishing to think that such matter could be put in without reference 
to the people who study the racial situation outside the political and 
commercial interests of the Europeans: the Afrikaans University 
institute Sabra, the Institute of Race Relations, the African, Coloured 
and Indian thinkers, the Churches. None of these, I think, would 
subscribe to his statement that ‘only time can solve some of our racial 
problems’. They would rather hold the opposite, that this has been 
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said too often, and the time useful for peaceful settlements cut very 
short. The statement, ‘some of the natives live semi-civilized lives’, 
gives no idea of the state of African development. Africans are develop- 
ing fast in the professions and business. At any given moment fully a 
thousand are studying for degrees. The country is teeming with that 
student life, particularly among the Natives, which has been the close 
prelude to political maturity in such countries as India and Egypt. 
Mr Wells does not seem to have adverted to this. The African here is 
substantially the same man as he who is running his own countries in 
West Africa. He is not being offered political rights. This lies under 
the bright surface of South Africa. 
FInBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 


NATIONALISM IN CoLontaL Arrica. By Thomas Hodgkin. (Muller; 
10s. 6d.) 

There is perhaps no greater English authority on modern Africa in 
England than Mr Hodgkin; certainly there is no one who possesses a 
deeper understanding and sympathy with modern Africans. The present 
volume is a short but indispensable guide to Africa today. In it he deals 
in turn with the contrasting policies of the European powers, with life 
in the new African cities, with new African religious movements, with 
parties and congresses, theories and myths. Naturally there are omis- 
sions: thus, there is no treatment of the Tanganyika National party 
and its social programme. Inevitably Mr Hodgkin tends to draw his 
examples from the areas in Africa with which he is most familiar— 
the West with French Equatorial and the Congo. He has obviously, 
and naturally, had closer contacts with townsmen than with peasants. 
But it is remarkable how often his generalizations based on West 
African evidence are completely valid for the East and directly 
relevant to the South. No recent study has brought out more clearly the 
increasing unity of Africa. 

G.M. 


Soctat Justice. By William Drummond, s.j. (Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee; $2.) 

This is a study of the meaning of social justice in Catholic social 
philosophy. Attention is concentrated on the main Papal Encyclicals 
as the source to establish this meaning, and Fr Drummond devotes 
much space in quoting passages at length to show the context in which 
the phrase ‘social justice’ is used. Three important conclusions emerge 
from this analysis which are significant contributions to social philo- 
sophy and extensions of traditional interpretations. 

First, social justice is not an aggregate concept, but a precise one, 
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and one which refers to the economic order. Most of the lengthy 
quotations are designed to bring this out clearly. Its purpose is the 
common economic good. Itis concerned with the institution of property 
ownership, and its formal object is the social aspect of property. It 
requires that material goods, even when privately owned, shall serve 
the common use of all men. 

Second, social justice is a species of justice, separate not only from 
commutative but also from legal justice. That it is separate from the 
former can hardly be denied in view of an explicit quotation from 
Divini Redemptoris. But many theologians have tried to water it down 
to being a synonym for legal justice, since the object of the latter is 
the common good. But Father Drummond points out that it is the 
common economic good which is the context under discussion, not 
the complete ordering of society. Hence the subjects of social justice are 
not men as citizens, but men as members of the economic order. Even 
whole peoples can be treated as subjects of social justice as is done in 
questions of under-developed areas, or in cases where one nation in its 
natural resources has a practical monopoly of some kind of raw 
material. Those moral theologians who consider legal and social 
justice as equivalents become very obscure when dealing with the 
extension of social justice to the international sphere. 

The third extension of traditional teaching concerns the distinction 
of necessary and superfluous goods. Is the duty of distributing super- 
fluous goods different from and more than a duty of charity? Here 
Father Drummond takes up a matter which will seem to many to need 
a more satisfactory treatment than it usually gets. If this duty is only 
one of charity, how can it be called a duty of social justice? These 
duties pertain neither to legal nor to distributive justice, because they 
do not affect men precisely as members of organized society. They 
pertain to social justice because they affect men as administrators of 
property. 

DANIEL WOOLGAR, O.P. 


EssAYS ON FREEDOM AND Power. By Lord Acton. (Thames and Hudson; 
12s. 6d. 

This Tati from Acton’s work is reasonably successful in its 
object of introducing the reader to the main points of his thought. 
The editor, Dr Gertrude Himmelfarb, has chosen two lectures, four 
chapters from The History of Freedom and Other Essays, and an article 
from The Rambler which is here reprinted for the first time since its 
original publication in May, 1861. This latter, on the political causes 
of the American Revolution, is the contribution which least deserves 
its place and, no doubt, owes its inclusion to the fact that this work was 
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first prepared for a popular library of paper-bound books published in 
the U.S.A. The collection is rounded off with Acton’s letter to Mandell 
Creighton and the latter’s reply. While there are far more valuable 
letters in Acton’s correspondence—some of his letters, for example, to 
Mary Gladstone would have illuminated the other essays—one has the 
feeling that this letter has been given in full so as to include the famous 
dictum about the corruption of power in its original context. Not a bad 
thing, perhaps, because one realizes how often it is incorrectly quoted. 
The notes are a little too curtailed, and the reader not given to mental 
arithmetic will hardly realize that the three central essays, including the 
famous one on nationality, were written by Acton when in his late 
twenties. The greater part of the introduction by the editor is devoted 
to Acton’s religious difficulties, and does not commend itself because 
of its tendentious nature and occasional errors. It is certainly not an 


adequate introduction to Acton’s ideas of freedom and power. 
j.F. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


House of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield, 
Yorkshire. 


July 18th, 1957. 


Sir, 

In reviewing my book Naught for your Comfort last year (July- 
August) Father Finbar Synott, 0.P., wrote: ‘It is a weakness in the book 
that Father Huddleston does not define clearly what he means by 
“apartheid”. . . . The “‘apartheid”’ that the Church can allow to be a 
legitimate solution is the complete one . . .’; and he concludes that he 
‘could not give the book’ to his people ‘for fear it might make them 
wrong and biassed’. 

On July 1oth this year the South African Catholic Bishops’ Con- 
ference in Pretoria (attended by twenty-five bishops) issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘To all white South Africans we direct an earnest plea to consider 
fully what apartheid means—its evil and anti-Christian character, 
the injustices that flow from it, the resentment and bitterness it 
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arouses, the harvest of disaster that it must produce in the country 

we all love so much.’ 

The conference further used the adjective ‘blasphemous’ to describe 
apartheid, and urged an immediate change in the Government’s racial 
policy before the country faces ‘a holocaust’. 

If I used any stronger language than that, or urged any more 
fundamental re-thinking or prophesied any greater doom, perhaps 
Fr Synott would say so. So far as my report of the bishops’ statement 
goes I would agree with every word of it. Would Fr Synott? And if 
he would, will he perhaps explain the difference between my con- 
demnation of apartheid (which is not mine at all, but that of almost 
every Christian body in South Africa) and that of the bishops? 


TrEVOR HuDDL STON, C.R. 


Fr FinBAR SYNOTT, O.P., writes: 


“With reference to the first part of Fr Huddleston’s letter: The word 
“apartheid” was introduced by the Nationalist Party in South Africa, 
and for a time used to distinguish their policy from the Smuts-Hertzog 
‘wer known as “segregation”. Dr Malan translated the word “apart- 

eid” by the English word “separation”. It was sometimes used for 
the plan of partitioning South Africa and forming separate Native 
states or ““Bantustans’’. This latter was the “complete apartheid” idea 
referred to in my review as an alternative to “integration”, and 
morally legitimate. Now, however, “apartheid” is more commonly 
used for the old “segregation” policy. The Catholic Bishops, in their 
statement this year (paragraph 2, verbatim text in the Southern Cross 
of July 17), distinguish “integration” and “partition” from the thing 
they are condemning under the name of “apartheid”. They say 
“. . . the old policy of segregation has under the name of apartheid 
received clearer definition and more precise application”. It was lack 
of such clear definition of the meaning attached to the word of which 
I complained in Fr Huddleston’s book. 

“With reference to his last paragraph: he will find if he looks at the 
review again that I stated that his description of the situation of the 
non-Europeans under the present system (i.e., segregation) was 
“factual” and “not exaggerated”. He will see also that it was not his 
prophecy of the direct outcome of the present situation that was 
criticized, but his interpretation of the } of the priesthood in 
speaking of these matters. Otherwise, to show all the differences 
between his approach and the Catholic Bishops’ would take more 
space than I am here allotted.’ 
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